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of song. The same thought is to be found in
the imager's own motifs and technical rules.
Siva, as Mahadeva the Supreme Being, dances
the Dance of the Cosmic rhythm, beating the
time-beat with his drum. Krishna, the divine
flute-player, teaches the eternal law of pulsation
in dancing with the Gopis, The mudras and
hastas, finger-play and arm movement, and the
vangus, or bodily inflexions of Indian iconography,
reproduce the gestures and movements of the deva-
dasi, the temple dancer. The Indian musician
and the artist use the same word tala, the
former to indicate the time-beat, the latter for
Ms unit of proportion, the length of the face, which
is divided into twelve angidas and more minute
fractions suggestive of the microtones of the
musical scale* The musical ragas and raginis
have their graphic and plastic counterparts in the
imager's dhyanas and lakkanas, Sanskrit formu-
laries laying down for his guidance firstly the
spiritual meaning and secondly the physical attri-
butes of the deity represented.
Ethics and aesthetics are thus perfectly syn~
thesised in Indian art. The artist regards
humanity, with all its spiritual, intellectual, and
physical attributes, as the microcosm of the
macrocosm. The Divine Pair, Man and Woman,
representing the twin aspects of the Godhead,
Purasha and Prakriti, Mind and Matter, symbolise
the working of the universal aesthetic law, as it is